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on denials of FOIA requests, and others report or estimate 
total requests. Further, there is little or no consistency 
among agencies in estimating their costs. (June 16, 1978) 


Indeed, there is considerable confusion within the Executive 
Branch over the term “‘incremental costs’ associated with the 
FOIA. Some agencies report costs incurred for a single year 
while others combine their report year figure with past annual 
costs and provide a cumulative total. No agency appears to have 
established a cost base from which the “incremental costs” 
arose. 


In addition, because FOIA activities sometimes are regarded 
as part of normal operations, not every agency feels compelled 
to report costs for administering the Act. Nevertheless, for 
calendar year 1975, 35 agencies reported FOIA costs of about 
$11.8 million; for 1976, 37 agencies disclosed $20.8 million in 
costs; and for 1977, 39 agencies indicated costs of approxi- 
mately $26 million. During these same years, 64 agencies 
reported collecting a little over $1 million in fees in 1975; 63 
agencies collected slightly less than $1 million in 1976; and in 
1977, 66 agencies returned about $1.4 million in FOIA fees to 
the federal treasury. Data for 1978 are now being analyzed. 


In its report, noted earlier, GAO commented “that about 80 
per cent of the operating costs of the 12 agencies reporting cost 
breakdown went for salaries.” This finding should not be 
interpreted to mean that the agencies in question hired expert 
information management personnel who devote their full atten- 
tion to FOIA matters. Many employees processing FOIA 
inquiries do so only part-time. Hired to perform some other 
primary task, they process FOIA requests as a secondary duty. 
To the extent that this situation prevails, FOIA costs may be 
inflated due to the grade of these employees. Their ranks may 
not be commensurate with FOIA responsibilities but are justified 
in terms of other primary tasks. 


Some agencies quite properly give away copies of records 
sought under the FOIA. While such free donations are in the 
public interest, they still contribute to administrative costs 
incurred pursuant to the Freedom of Information Act. 


Indeed, perceiving the public interest in government informa- 
tion policy and practice is the key issue. Recent estimates by the 
journalism community have placed the cost of government 
propaganda and program promotion efforts by the federal 
departments and agencies in the range of at least a billion dollars 
annually. These costs begin at the White House where Atlanta 
advertising man Gerald Rafshoon, on a $56,000 salary, polishes 
the President’s image while other additional well-paid personnel 
are designated for public relations duties on the personal staffs 


of the Chief Executive, the Vice President, the First Lady, and 
national security adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski. Such “puffery”’ 
and “flackery” are what the government wants the citizen to 
know and provides at taxpayer expense. And it occurs under a 
cloud of doubtful legitimacy: since 1913, federal law (5 USC 
3107) specifically has prohibited the employment of public 
relations experts by the Executive Branch. 

Mr. Valla’s letter raises an important question which did not 
so much escape attention, but was without clarity. Both the 
Congress and the Attorney General are exploring the matter, 
probing the methodological aspects as well as the substantive 
policy implications. Hopefully these comments will inform Mr. 
Valla, and others interested in this dimension of FOIA admin- 
istration, of the problems associated with the question. 


Harold C. Relyea 
Alexandria, Virginia 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION REVIEW 


In Memoriam: Rowland Andrews Egger, 1908-1979 


To the Editor: 


Enclosed is a statement, prepared by a colleague and myself, 
expressing the sense of loss that we at SMU feel at the death of 
Rowland Egger this summer. 

We are familiar with Professor Egger’s role as a founder of the 
American Society for Public Administration, and deeply appreci- 
ate the years of work and counsel he gave to our own efforts in 
that field. 

We should like to join others in ASPA in memorializing a 
treasured friend. 


James M. Gerhardt 
Chairman, Southern Methodist University 


Rowland Egger was an Arnold Fellow in the Arnold School of 
Government at Southern Methodist University in 1926-1927, 
received his M.A. in Government in 1927, and then taught as an 
instructor in the School in 1927-1928. Toward the end of his 
professional life, he returned to the University, serving as 
McElvaney Professor in the Department of Political Science from 
1973 to 1977. His long and distinguished career has received its 
recognition from the universities and governments he served, and 
is appropriately memorialized elsewhere. We wish to record our 
appreciation of his recent four years with Southern Methodist 
University. 

No task was too small for him. As friend and wise counselor, 
he shared the depth of his experience throughout the Depart- 
ment and within the University. He helped us to refine and 
participated in teaching our freshman introduction to political 
science. He gave guidance to both faculty and graduate students 
in out public administration program. He served on University 
committees, including our most recent presidential search 
committee. He was a man of wit, wisdom and compassion. He 
enriched our academic lives in countless ways and his friendship 
and fellowship will be long with us. 


Franklin G. Balch, III 
James M. Gerhardt 
Southern Methodist University 


Correction and Clarification 


To the Editor: 


Ronald C. Moe’s excellent article on the organization and 
powers of the proposed Energy Security Corporation in the 
November issue of PAR contains one statement that requires 
both correction and clarification. 

In discussing the hesitance of public administrators to 
comment publicly on the shortcomings of legislation such as for 
creation of proposed government-sponsored enterprises, he notes 
parenthetically that “the National Academy of Public Admini- 
stration was not reticent about publicly announcing its support 
of the proposed Department of Education.” 
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COMMUNICATIONS 


The correction is that neither the Academy nor any panel of 
the Academy has either considered or taken a position on 
creation of a new Department of Education. 

The clarification is more complex. Although the Academy has 
no procedure for easily determining or announcing a consensus 
on any issue from all its more than 250 members, the Academy’s 
Board of Trustees can and does from time to time establish 
panels of members charged with examining pending legislation or 
issues. They are authorized, at the discretion of the panel, to 
testify before Congress, make representations to the Executive 
Branch, or convey to the media positions which represent a 
consensus of that panel. 

Ironically, the most recent panel established by the Board was 
charged with analyzing the proposed organization and powers of 
the agencies which would implement the Administration’s 
energy policy. The initial report of that panel, conveyed directly 
to key officials of the Executive Branch and to members of 
Congress, supported many if not all of the criticisms made by 
Mr. Moe. More importantly, however, the panel directly criti- 
cized the limited powers granted the EMB on the grounds that 
the gravity of this nation’s energy crisis demanded energy 
mobilization powers comparable to World War II’s war mobiliza- 
tion machinery. 

Public administrators, by virtue of office, cannot sacrifice the 
obligations of citizenship. The Academy seeks to facilitate the 
expression by its members of criticism of proposed legislation or 
administrative action where such action is in contradiction of 
valid experience or the established principles of democratic 
government. 


George H. Esser 
President, 
National Academy of Public Administration 


Ed. Note: The author acknowledges the error. 


Reflections on “Muddling”’ 


To the Editor: 


Undoubtedly, your symposium on ‘‘Muddling Through” 
(PAR, November/December 1979) has stimulated a great deal of 
discussion. The juxtaposition of Lindblom’s article and the 
observations of younger practitioners brought vitality to a 
discussion which, alas, has tended to become somewhat pedantic 
over the past 20 years. 

In the hope that some significant points and issues arising 
from the symposium will not be lost, but rather will form an 
agenda for further exploration, I would like to share a few 
reflections with other readers. 

(1) Lindblom has done a service by clarifying some matters 
that have been unnecessarily muddled in 20 years of interpreta- 
tion and debate. First, it is indeed useful to focus the discussion 
on policy analysis as distinct from the political process. 
Disjointed incrementalism is often descriptive of both; but, as 
administrators, we use it differently: to understand the political 
process and to do analysis. Second, the ordering of strategic 
analysis, disjointed incrementalism and simple incrementalism 
helps us understand how to do analysis. Third, fairly or unfairly, 
Lindblom has not often been given credit for admitting that 
there is better and worse analysis. In conjunction with the 
companion articles, this point says that it is relevant to talk 
about evaluative criteria for both techniques of analysis and 
policy results. 
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(2) Two other aspects of Lindblom’s article are less helpful. 
One is the renewed assault on synopsis as a model of analysis. If 
the battle was real at one time, Lindblom now ought to accept 
his victory with some grace. So far as I know, most attention in 
policy analysis for several years has been focused on how to do 
good strategic analysis, not how to be synoptic. (This is, I hasten 
to add, not so true of normative debate over the political 
process. ) 


Lindblom’s conceptualization remains linear—filled with con- 

tinua and dichotomies. My gut feeling is that neither analysis, 
administration, politics nor life is linear, or, more precisely, best 
comprehended in a linear way. That’s why Cates’ article on 
“Creativity” is so useful. The latter suggests the role of intuition, 
or leaps of imagination, in good analysis. The techniques 
suggested by Cates may be useful stimulants to disjointed 
incremental analysis; but they may also open up alternatives to 
it. Incremental analysis, as I understand it, sheds, simplifies, 
condenses, limits—all in order to be manageable. Creativity, in 
Cates’ sense, may mean jumping out of the dimension in which 
the question or issue is originally cast. This may be simplifying 
and incremental; but it may be also transforming and broaden- 
ing. 
(3) The last point suggests to me that too little attention has 
been paid to the fact that different mental approaches are 
congenial to, and more developed in, different people. Why 
assume that one is necessarily better than another? In personali- 
ty-type lingo, I would suggest that Lindblom’s approach might 
be more appealing to a sensate-thinking type, while Cates’ might 
really help a feeling-intuitive. More significantly, different 
mental approaches, or types, may be more or less appropriate for 
analyzing different kinds of issues—or for defining issues in the 
first place. Some recognition of that fact might help those of us 
who have to staff, supervise and communicate the results of 
policy analysis. Adams’ article is suggestive here. 

(4) The articles by McKinley, Balzer and Adams all bring us 
back to the normative question. “Is that which is,” asks 
McKinley, “good”? And immediately a welter of age-old 
questions pop to mind. It breaks no new ground, but I would 
like to try to state briefly what appear to be the most relevant of 
these for the profession: 


(a) Is there a way to distinguish “‘good’’ from “bad” analysis 
separate from evaluating the resulting policies? If not, then 
does the professional public administrator or analyst have 
any normative ground, or must he or she defer to elected 
policy makers? 

(b) Can we communicate results or options of good strategic 
analysis to busy policy makers; or, from their perspective, 
are they still confronted with the same difficulty as synopsis 

_ presents—just too much material to manage? 

(c) Are there techniques which help transform or collapse 
strategic analysis into manageable form for decision makers 
while leaving room for essentially “incremental” resolution 
of normative questions? Adams suggests a number of 
techniques for key decision makers. Two more general 
developments of recent years should be examined more 
thoroughly in light of this question: management- 
by-objectives and legislated “partisan mutual adjustment.” 

(d) “Partisan mutual adjustment,” a concept developed by 
Lindblom in The Intelligence of Democracy, has been 
formalized in laws and regulations over the past 10 years. We 
have striven to produce better analysis or better policy, or 
both, by mandating that certain actors or concerns, repre- 
sented by a presumed constituency, be structured into the 
process. Explicitly or not, this is a fairly direct use of 
Lindblom’s tools to alter outcomes in a disjointed and 
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